SOME LETTERS OF
Savage's death,1 you would have had no cause to complain. The news came to me on the boat, and came with a strange solemnity there in the middle of the ocean. I do not know of anybody who could go beyond time — that "thing how slight!" 2 — with better hopes of contentment there. It must have been almost at the very hour of his death that Joe Stickney3 and I sat talking of him in the twilight of a Paris spring afternoon, and reading some of his lines with certain hopes of the larger though surely no sweeter or purer work he was to do some day. I do not know why the death of a spiritual man, at least one who dies in youth, is so much more moving than that of another. One would expect it to be the contrary way: perhaps it is to the true understanding. Well, he has left
1 Philip Henry Savage (1868-1899), a contemporary of Moody's at Harvard, who wrote poetry of remarkable delicacy and distinction.
2 "Brother, Time is a thing how slight! Day lifts and falls, and it is night. Rome stands an hour, and the green leaf Buds into being bright and brief. For us, God has at least in store One shining moment, less or more. Seize, then, what mellow sun we may, To light us in the darker day."
"Poems" of Philip Henry Savage. Small, Maynard & Co., 1901.
* Joseph Trumbull   Stickney (1874-1904), another Harvard
poet, whose poems Moody and others edited after his early death.
112 impressive in that darkness and silence. Moody has commemorated it in the speech of the Third Youth in Act iv of the "Masque of Judgment":
